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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents an overview of laa)or relations in 
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Labor Relations in Sweden 



Sweden is regarded as having a hiyaly devel- 
oped labor market. It has attracted attention 
because of its strong business sector, its high 
level of trade union membership, peaceful 
cooperation between employers and trade 
unions, and closely regulated labor relations. 



Sofm bMic facts 

Sweden has 8.5 million inhabitants in an area 
of 450.000 square kilometers (174.000 square 
miles). This is fewer than 20 people per km^ 
(about 52 per mi^). The population includes 

1 .5 million people aged 63 or over and nearly 

1 .6 million aged 0-15, leaving 5.3 million of 
working age (16-64). Of Sweden's total po- 
pulation, no fewer than 4.S million— more 
than 53% of the population—belong to the la- 
bor force. 

Just over a century ago, Sweden was still an 
agrarian country. At about that time, there 
began a process of industrialization which has 
continued through our own times. In the past 
20-30 years, however, the largest growth in 
Jobs has been in the public sector. Private en- 
terprise accounts for 63% of employment in 
Sweden today, the public sector 37%; com- 
parable figures for 1965 were 79% and 21% 
respectively. 

Sweden is highly dependent on its foreign 
trade. Exports amount to roughly 30% of the 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP), or about the 
same percentage as in Britain or West Germa- 
ny. Sweden is often noted for its high taxes. 
According to figures from the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), Sweden's tax revenues amounted 
to 53.5% of GDP in 1986, compared with 
44.2% in France, 39% in Britain, 37.5% in 
West Germany and 28.9% in the United 
States. In 1989 the figvre for Sweden was close 
to 56%. 

Sweden is usually regarded as the promised 
land of special-interest organizations. A very 
large proportion of eligible employees belong 
to trade unions— about 85%— and to nume- 
rous organizations in other fields. Private 
Ownership of the business sector is neverthe- 
less larger than many people realize— also 
around 85%. 

During the 20th cent ury, the average real in- 
dustrial wage has roughly quintupled, while at 
the same time the number of working hours 
per year has fallen by more than 40%, from 
3,100 to 1,800. The following table shows an- 
nual labor costs for an industrial worker since 
1900. converted into 1988 prices: 
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Of theSEK 182.400 paid in 1988, about SEK 
127.400 consisted of wages (SEK 47,000 of 
this was withheld by the employer tor income 
tax payments) and SEK 55.000 comprised so- 
cial welfare contributions paid by the employ- 
er to the government on behalf of each work- 
er. The corresponding figures for white-collar 



workers in the business sector were a total la- 
bor cost of SEK 260.500: gross salary of SEK 
178.500 (of which SEK 77.900 was withheld 
for income taxes) and social welfare contribu- 
tions of SEK 82.000. 

As indicated above, employen pay social 
welfare contributioni to the public sector, in 
addition to meeting payrolls. As of 1989 the 
figures are 43.5% of annual wages in the case 
of blue-coUar worken (1973: 18.1%) and 
46.4% of thesalat^of white-collar worken. 
The largest of these items are the fees which 
finance the national supplementary pension 
system (11%). the health insurance system 
(10.1%). the basic pension (9.45%) and— in 
thecase of white-collar workers— private pen- 
sion systems (8.25%). 



Historical iMCkground 

Workers in Sweden began to organize them- 
selves into unions in the mid-19th century. 
The first union in Sweden was formed in 1 846 
when the Typographical Association was 
established in Stockholm, but the concept of 
organized labor in the modem a 
only after the industrial revolution I 
ing the 1870s and 1880s. In the 11 
national trade unions came into I 
of them based on the craft prindpit. hi IMa 
number of unions joined forces to form a oeM- 
tral organization known as the Swedish Trade 
Union Confederation (Landsor^nisationen i 
Sverige, LO). By this time 27 national labor 
unions existed, but not all of them joined LO 
immediately. 

A few years later, in 1902, the employers 
formed the Swedish Employers* Confedera- 
tion (Svenska arbeisgivartforeningen, SAF). 
In 1906 LO and SAF began to realize they had 
to recognize each other's rights, and they 
signed the so-called December Compromise. 

In this agreement, SAF formally recog- 
nized that the workers were entitled to form 
organizations and to negotiate. LO recog- 
nized the right of the employers to hire and 
fire workers freely, to direct and allot work 
and to hire any workers they pleased (i.e. no 
closed shop clauses were allowed; this is still 
the case today). 

The General Strike of 1909 brought a halt lo 
thisearly period of cooperation, and for many 
years conditions on the labor market were 
unclear, with the employers holding the strong- 
er position. During the 1920s, new labor legis- 
lation began to be passed. Of particular im- 
portance were the Collective Bargaining Act 
anu the Lnbor Court Act, both adopted in 
1928. 

The 1930$ witnessed the beginnings of la- 
bor-management cooperation on the basis of 
greater mutual trust. In 1938 SAF and LO 
concluded the SaltsjObaden Agreement, a 
major event at that time (SaltsjObaden is a sea- 
side resort near Stockholm). This basic agree- 
ment regulated the mutual relations between 
labor and management with regard to nego- 
tiations and industrial action. 

Meanwhile, in the early 1930s, white-collar 
workers had begun to organize themselves 
into trade unions completely independent of 
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LO, in many cases by expanding or adapting 
professional and social organizations formed 
long before then. 

The Central Organization of Salaried Em- 
ployees (Tjanstemannens ceniraiorgantsa- 
tion, TCO) was formed in 1944 as the result 
of a merger between two central white-collar 
confederations, one representing private-sec- 
tor employees (founded in 1931), the other 
civil servants (founded in 1941). 

The Swedish Confederation of Professio- 
nal Associations (Sveriges Akademikers Cen- 
tratorganisaUon, SACO) was formed in 1947. 
At first the criterion for membership was a 
university education or the equivalent, but its 
recruitment principles were later modified 
somewhat as a result of changes on the labor 
market. In 1975 SACO merged with the Na- 
tional Federation of Civil Servants (Stats- 
tjUnstt.TtUnnens nksfdrbund, SR) to form a 
joint confederation called Centraiorganisa- 
tionen SACO/SR. 

During the 1940s, a number of basic agree- 
ments aside from the SaltsjObaden pact were 
signed. They concerned workers* protection, 
vocational training , works councils (including 
both employer and union representatives) and 
time-and-motion studies. During the 1950s, 
similar agreements were concluded in the 



white-collar area as the organizations in this 
sector gained strength. 

Because of these agreements and the co- 
operative "spirit of SalujObaden" between 
labor and nuinigement that accompamcd 
them, the number of strikes on the Swedish 
labor market remained low for several de- 
cades, except for a prolonged conflict in the 
engineering industry in 1945. The relative lack 
of mdusirial action was a strong contributing 
factor to Sweden's growmg prosperity during 
the 1950s and 1960$. A "Swedish Model" 
took shape, characterized by centralized col- 
lective bargaining, an active government la- 
bor market policy and very few labor dis- 
putes. Companies such as Alfa-Laval, ASEA, 
Atlas Copco, Electiolux, Ericsson and many 
others grew strong. 

During the 1970s Sweden, like other coun- 
tries, encountered major economic setbacks 
which continued into the 1980s. A wide range 
of labor legislation was adopted, with the 
1977 Act on Employee Participation in Deci- 
sion-Making (also called the Co-Determina- 
lion Act or by its Swedish acronym MBL) 
attracting the most attention. 

At the con federation level, there is a gap be- 
tween the views of employers and unions on 
quite a number of issues, particularly with 
regard to the employee (or wage-earner) in- 
vestment funds and on pay policy. 



Trade unions 

Unhke most count nes, Sweden has separate 
trade unions for blue-collar and white-collar 
workers. The three confederations mentioned 
above dominate the picture— one for blue- 
collar workers and two for the white-collar 
sectOr. 

By far the largest confederation of trade 
unions IS LO. With its 2.3 million members 
(1 .8 million of these are in work), LO covers 
about 90% of all blue-collar workers. LO has 
always cooperated closely with the Social De- 
mocratic Party, which ruled Sweden dunng 
the period 1932-1976 and returned to power 
in 1982. 

LO today comprises 23 nationwide trade 
unions with 1,200 branches and roughly 
12,000 local branches or sections. The largest 
national unions are the rapidly growing Swe- 
dish Municipal Workers* Union with 640,000 
members, the Metal Workers* Union wrh 
465,000, the State Employees* Union uiih 
210,000, the Commercial Employees' Union 
with 160,000 and the Building Workers* 
Union with 1 50,000 members. The LO unions 
and the confederation itself have a total of 
about SEK 6.1 billion in their conflict funds. 

In the white-collar area, the dominant con- 
federation IS TCO. With 1 1 million active 
members, TCO covers about 75% of all 
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white-collar workers, which is a high figure in 
international terms. The largest of the 20 
national unions afHliated with TCO is the 
Swedish Union of Clerical and Technical 
Employees in Industry with 280,000 mem^ 
bers. The second-largest is the Swedish Union 
of Municipal Employees with 170,000 fol- 
lowed by the Federation of Civil Servants with 
120,000 and the Union of Commercial Sala- 
ried Employees with 1 1 8,000. The TCO unions 
have about SEK 3 billion in their conflict 
func's. 

The third mai^i union confederation, as 
mentioned abo e, is SACO/SR, which now 
has 280,000 men»Hers. Most of these are em- 
ployed within the public sector. The larg<»t 
of the 25 national unions afflliated with 
SACO/SR are the National Union of Teach- 
ers in Sweden with some 45,000 mem^ ts and 
the Swedish Association of Graduate Engi- 
neers with 45,000. 

In addition to LO, TCO and SACO/SR, 
there are some smaller unafflliated trade 
unions. They have little impact on the labor 
market as a whole. 

Because TCO, unlike LO, does not take 
part in pay talks, three distinctive negotiating 
bodies have been formed in the white-collar 
area. Within the private sector, eight unions 
affiliated with TCO and 14 affiliated with 
SACO/SR negotiate jointly with employers 
through the Federation of Salaried Employees 
in Industry and ScryiccsfPnvatjitnstemanna- 
kartellen, PTKh PTK was formed in 1973 and 
negotiates on behalf of about 500,000 union 
members, but is only empowered to sign re- 
commendation agreements on behalf of the 
affiliated organizations. 

There are corresponding negotiating bodies 
for the local and national government sectors. 
TCO*s Section for State Employees, TCO-S, 
and the Federation of Salaried Local Govern- 
ment Employees (Kommunaltjdnstemanna- 
kartellen, AT/O conclude agreements that are 
binding on member associations. Participa- 
tion in KTK is also open non-TCO unions 
with members in local government service. 
SACO/SR has corresponding cartels which 
negotiate for the local and national govern- 
ment sectors. 

LO and to some extent TCO are organized 
on the industrial principle, which means that 
employees belong to national unions accord- 
ing to the economic sector in which they work , 
rather than by their profession. But some of 
the TCO unions as well as the member organi- 
zations within SACO/SR are .structured ac- 
cording to the craft union principle. 

Employers 

The dominant employer organization in the 
private sector is SAF, which has 43.000 mem- 
ber companies employing 1 .26 million people, 
60% of whom are LO members. Most SAF 
member c^^mpanies are small (more than half 
of them have /ive employees or fewer). At one 
time SAF was primarily a negotiating body, 
but in recent years it has followed the example 
of LO and TCO and has come to devote equal 
energy to influencing public opinion. SAF has 
about SEK 3.2 billion in its insurance fund. 

The largest of SAF's 35 member federa- 
tions are the Swedish Engineering Employers' 
Association, whose member Arms employ 



325,000 people, the Commercial Employers* 
Association with companies employing 
200,000, the SAF General Group with 
125,000 and theEmploycrs* Federation of the 
Swedish Construction Industry with 78,000. 

Aside from SAF, there are separate em- 
ployer organizations representing banks and 
publishers of periodicals. The Cooperative 
Employen* Association (Koopentionens Fdr- 
handimgsorganisatkm, KFO), represcnu com- 
panies which have a total of 100,000 em- 
ployees. The Employers* Association SFO 
(ArtfeisgivarfOreniiigen, SFO) repre^^enu com- 
panies and organizations with 125,000 em- 
ployees. 

In 1966, employees in the public sector were 
granted a major expansion of their right to ne- 
gotiate and were empowered to go on strike 
and carry out related industrial action. The 
number of people working for the municipal 
governments and county councils in parti- 
cular has grown very much in recent years. 
The National Agency for Government Em- 
ployers (Statens Arbetsgivarvtrk, SA V) re- 
presents tl- State in its role as employer, ne- 
gotiating *.ith about 580,000 employees (in- 
cluding not only national civil servants but 
also municipally employed teachers). The 
Swedish Association of Local Authorities 
(SvenskaKommuitfMyundeO negotiates with 
550,000 employees of S\iieden*s 284 munici- 
pal governments; the Federation of County 
Councils (Landsting^drbundet) negotiates 
with some 4 10,000 employees of the country's 
23 county councils. 

Collective tMirgeining 

Over the years Sweden has avoided pursuing a 
State incomes policy. The employer organiza- 
tions and the irade union movement have 
been regarded as strong enough to reach their 
own agreements on pay and other working 
conditions. These conditions were for many 
years normally regulated by nationwide col- 
lective bargaining agreements. But due to 
government taxation policies, the inflation 
rate and the shrinking margins for real pay in- 
creases, there has been a growing degree of 
consultation with the Cabinet on various pay 
ai.d income issues. 

The most important function of collective 
bargaining contracts is to preserve labor peace. 
If no such contract is in force, industrial ac- 
tion—strikes and lockouts— is permitted. 
Collective bargaining contracts also have a 
norm-creating function, i.e. a company and 
its employees are not allowed to sign agree- 
ments stipulating conditions which are poorer 
(hjn those flxed by the applicable collective 
contract. 

In the blue-collar area, negotiations be- 
tween labor and management have traditio- 
nally been divided into three stages: centra- 
lized talks, negotiations between the national 
employer organizations and trade unions, and 
local intra-company negotiations. The system 
of centralized negotiations began in the mid- 
1950s. From 1956 to 1983 the normal nego- 
tiating cycle for blue-collar workers was 
roughly as follows: 

1 . Negotiations between SAF ana LO. The 
two organizations presented a recommen- 
dation to their respective national member 
organizations to conclude collective bar- 
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ftininf agreements within a speciHed 
framework. Over the years these recom- 
mendations became more and more de- 
tailed. 

2. The national employers' associations and 
trade unions then negotiated sector by sec- 
tor within this framework. (The formal 
contracts are still concluded at this level.) 
They include more detailed condition, for 
each sector. 

3. Finally, individual companies negotiated 
with local unions on issues specific to each 
enterprise. This is still the case. 

Other labor and management groups besides 
LO and S AF proceed in a similar manner with 
their bargaining rounds, m many cases at 
about the same time. Generally speaking, the 
agreements are valid for one or two years. If 
negotiations get stuck, the Cabinet can ap- 
point a mediation commission. This has hap- 
pened increasingly often in recent years, both 
in the private and public sector. 

In the early 1980s, the system of centralized 
negotiations encountered growing criticism, 
mainly from the management side. Some 
employers argued that centralization left less 
room for adapting contracts to the conditions 
prevailing in specific industries and compa- 
nies. Centralized bargaining combmed with 
special supplements for low-paid employees 
also resulted in excessively narrow pay dif- 
ferentials. 

The strongest criticism came from the En- 
gineering Employers' Association— the larg- 
est employers* group within SAF— which 
concluded a direct agreement with the Metal 
Workers' Union in 1983. During the 1984 
round of contract talks, negotiations between 
employer associations and national unions 
completely replaced centralized baigaining 
withm the SAF-LO sector. 

Later in the 1980s, a variety of negotiating 
systems were tried in the SAF-LO sphere. In 
1985 and 1986. SAF and LO reached central- 
ized accords containing more recommenda- 
tions and fewer detailed stipulations than had 
characterized the agreements of the 1960s and 
1970s. The 1988 bargaining round again took 
place at the employer association /national 
union level and resulted, with some excep- 
tions, in one-year agreements. A 2-year agree- 
ment for 1989-1990 was reached centrally 
between SAF and LO for all areas except the 
Engineering Employers' Association and the 
Metal Workers' Union. Early in 1990. SAF 
decided to abandon centralized wage negotia- 
tions permanently. 

Labor legislation 

It was characteristic of the 1970s in Sweden 
that labor market issues that A^ere previously 
regulated by collective bargaining agreements 
increasingly came to be regulated by legisla- 
tion. Once fundamental social rights had es- 
sentially been achieved, politicians became in- 
creasingly interested in labor market issues. 
The employee side believed that the time was 
ripe to raise the standard of the labor market 
regulation provided by laws. 

In 197 1 the LO Congress, which meets eve- 
ry five years, adopted a wide-ranging pro- 
gram calling for greater employee participa- 
tion in decision-making and c iher changes in 
labor law. TCO likewise adopted a program 



which called for greater co-determination. As 
a result of these demands, a large number of 
new labor laws were passed between 1 973 and 
1977. Some of the more important ones are 
described below. 

First, however, a few words about the La- 
bor Court (Arbetsdomstolen), which was 
founded in 1928andcompnses the final— and 
in most cases the only— forum for settling 
legal disputes on labor issues. Its members 
include representatives from the State, the 
employers and the trade unions. In major 
cases, seven members sit on the Court— three 
representing the State and two representing 
labor and management respectively. Since 
1974 the Court has heard 200- 300 cases an- 
nually, after previously hearing substantially 
fewer cases for many years. 

In 1974 the important Security of Employ- 
ment i4c/ went into ef fee* and significantly in- 
creased the influence of enip!oyees and trade 
unions. Dismissal of an employee must be 
based on so-called objective grounds. Such 
grounds do not exist if it can reasonably be de- 
manded that the employee be transferred t ) a 
different position in the same company. Olier 
employees are entitled to longer periods of 
notice than younger ones: those under age 25 
get one month and those 45 or over get six 
months. Former employees enjoy priority 
when a company is hiring again. 

After criticism from employers and others, 
a revised Security of Employment Act was 
adopted in 1982. It re-introduced the option 
to hire people on a trial basis for up to six 
months, among other things in order to en- 
courage the creation of new jobs. 

The 1974 Act Concerning the Status of 
Shop Stewards entitles trade union represen- 
tatives to perform their union duties on paid 
working time. Local branches decide which 
people are to be regarded as union officials, 
and the local branches enjoy priority when it 
comes to deciding what time these shop ste- 
wards may devote to union activities at the 
workplace. 

A 197S law mci eased opportunities for em- 
ployees to be granted leaves of abs-'nce from 
work to pursue studies for long or short pe- 
riods. 

The Working Environment A':t of 1978 
replaced an earlier workers* protection law 
and increased the rights of trade unions to 
help improve the working environment. The 
concept of the working environment now en- 
compasses work systems, working hours, and 
adaptation of work to human factors, both 
physical and psychosocial. Safety stewards 
(delegates) were granted the right to hah dan- 
gerouswork u.ider certain circumstances. The 
SAF-LO-PTK working environment agree- 
ment of 1976 regulates the tasks and responsi- 
bilitief of the safety conunittees required at 
larger wo kplaces to supervise their occupa- 
tional health and safety programs. 

The Act on Equality between \fen and 
Women forbids an employer from discrimi- 
nating against an employee on account of sex 
Men and women should enjoy equal opportu- 
nities for employment, training, promotion 
and on-the-job development . They should re- 
ceive equal pay for work of equal value. 

The Vacation Act of 1978 increased the sta- 
tutory minimum paid vacation from four to 
five weeks. 



During the past five years there have been 
few changes in the labor legislation. 

EmployM participation 

One of the most complex labor market issues 
in Sweden during the 1970s was employee 
participation in decision-making at the work- 
place. A long series of changes and innova- 
tions took place. Thre? different levels of par- 
ticipation have generally been mentioned: 
shop fioor participation, company participa- 
tion and financial participation. 

Shop fioor participation refrrs to the ulti- 
mate purpose of co-determination reforms, 
i.e. to enhance the individual's influence over 
his or her own working situation. Working 
systems are one area in which companies and 
government agencies have shown great inte- 
rest. Companies like Volvc and Saab-Scania 
have attracted attention because of their ef- 
forts to improve the design of work places and 
job content, so as to create a better working 
environment and increase the opportunities 
for employees to influence their own woik 
situation. 

Large factories have been divided up into 
small independent work areas, and power has 
been delegated to lower-tier executives and to 
foremen. The importance of this kind of co- 
determination, of better information for em- 
ployees and of continuous training is obvious 
to both employers and unions. The influence 
of the individual is also stressed in the so- 
called development &^reement of 1982 be- 
tween SAF and LO/PTK (see below). 

Company participation refers to the in- 
fluence of employees over their workplace 
through representative channels. In Sweden 
this is done entirely through the trade unions. 
At this level, union representation in advisory 
bodies within companies began when the 
SAF-LO and SAF-TCO works council agree- 
ments were signed in 1946. These agreements 
were replaced in 1977 by the Act on Employee 
Participction in Decision-Makir.g (MBL). 

By law. local unions may appoint employee 
representatives to the board of directors of a 
privately owned company with at least 25 
employees. They are entitled to two regular 
board members and two deputy members. In 
companies with 1.000 or more employees 
operating in more than one economic sector, 
employee^ may appoint three regular board 
members and three deputy members. Em- 
ployee representatives may never hold a vot- 
ing majority, however. They have the same 
rights and responsibilities as other board 
members, but on certain issues where their 
union and the company have conflicting inte- 
rests (collective bargaining issues, labor dis- 
putes etc.) they must disqualify themselves 
from the board's deliberations. A union or an 
employer that violates the legal rules on em- 
ployee representation may be ordered by a 
court to pay damages. 

MBL applies to all workplaces where one or 
more union members are employed. The law 
also regulates numerous other issues, such as 
the right of association and negotiation, and 
rules concerning mediation and conciliation. 

The portions of the Law dealing with em- 
ployee influence on decision-making received 
the most attention. Their aim is to ensure 
trade unions the rig.ii of negotiation and in- 



lluence at different levels in a company, in 
order to guarantee the rights of the individual 
employee. 

The employer has a so-oUled primary obli- 
gation to negotiate, i.e. is obliged to confer 
with local unions before implementing deci- 
sions that involve a miuor change for em- 
ployees ill general or an individual union 
member. If the two sides cannot reach an 
agreement, the matter can be referred to nego- 
tiations on a national level. Only after that is 
the employer entitled to make a decision . 1 f an 
employer does not follow these rules, he can 
be ordered to pay damages. 

The employer also has a primary obligation 
to provide information . Unions have access to 
practically all company documents. At the 
request of the union, employee participation 
in decision-making can be further regulated 
through a collective bargaining agreement. In 
certain types of dispute, the view of the unions 
enjoys i^riority until the dispute has been 
settled in the Labor Court or by other means. 
Trade unions have some veto rights against 
the temporary use of subcontractors. 

Supplementary employee participation 
agreements have subsequently been conclud- 
ed in most sectors, beginning with the State ci- 
vil service in 1 978. SAF. LO and PTK reached 
such an agreement in 1982. The main concept 
of this Agreement on Efficiency and Partici- 
pation (in Sweden called the Development 
Agreement) is delegation to foremen and in- 
dividual employees. All the nationwide em- 
ployee participation agreements that have 
been signed since MBL went into effect are 
supposed to be followed up by local collective 
agreements. 

Financial participation, lastly, has come to 
focus on the question of who should own com- 
panies. In 1975 LO called for the c.eation of 
employee funds, sometimes also referred to as 
wage-earner funds. This issue has awakened 
by far the greatest disagreement >tween the 
employer and employee sides in recent years. 

A number of models for such funds were 
presented. In 1983 Parliament took the deci- 
sion to introduce a system of Tive regional 
funds as from January 1984. Each fund has a 
nine-member board of directors including 
five trade union representatives. Roughly 
SEk 2 billion per year is collected from com- 
panies in the form of 207« of net profits ex- 
ceeding a certain level (after adjustment for 
mflation) plus an employer fee totaling OM 
of payrolls. According to the Act this system 
will last for seven years from 1984 to 1990. 

Employment and immigration 

In international terms. Sweden has a high par- 
ticipation level in the labor market. The labcr 



force of 4.S million peot)le covert over 53 "S'b of 
the overall population and nearly 83^ of 
those aged I6»^. l.I imllion people in the 
labor force work part-time. 

The sharp rise in the number of part-time 
employees has primarily been the result of the 
t'ery large increase in the number of women on 
the job tnarket. Duiingthe 1940b. women k- 
counted for about 25% of the labor force. By 
1987 this figure had climbed to around 48%. 

By law. the maximum normal working 
week is 40 hours. Actual working time. i.e. af- 
ter taking into account absences and over- 
time, is about 1,470 hours per year. Interna- 
tionally speaking, this is a very low figure. 

Registered unemployment in Sweden is 
around 1.5%. In addition, 3—4% of the labor 
force has been involved in government-spon- 
sored labor market programs. Responsible 
for overseeing these programs is the National 
Labor Market Administration, consisting of 
the National Labor Market Board (Arbets- 
marknadsstyrtben, i^AfSlH- whose governing 
body has a majority of union and employer 
representatives— the county labor boards and 
the local employment service offices. 

Labor market policy focuses mainly on job 
placement services. During fiscal 1987/88 
there were a total of 893,000 people registered 
as job seekers at t he employment services . The 
total number of registered job openings was 
756,000. 

The most important programs for those to 
whc;n no jobs could be offered on the open 
market were relief work for 15,200 people, 
labor market training for an average of 39,000 
people at a time, and employment with go- 
vernment-subsidized pay for 43.200 people. 
An additional 28.300 people were employed 
in sheltered workshops run by Samhall AB^ 
founded in 1979. Pure unemployment benefit 
normally only accounts for one-tenth of the 
costs of labor market policy, but in recent 
years it has climbed to more than one-fourth. 

Unemployment insurance is administered 
mainly by unemployment benefit societies 
linked to various trade unions. These societies 
are formally independent of the unions, how- 
ever, and are financed primarily by the natio- 
nal government. 

In the past 30-40 years, the number of im- 
migrants has risen substantially, ahhough 
there has been a certain decline in recent years. 
About 420,000 foreign citizens now reside in 
Sweden, and an additional 490,000 people are 
naturalized Swedish citizens. Immigration 
was on an especially large scale during the 
1960s. Industry needed labor, and Swedish 
working conditions wereaUractive. In 1970, 
immigration peaked at 73,000. 

Subsequent immigration has been uneven. 
In recent years, the number of foreign citizens 



in the labor force has dropped from more than 
6% to slightly over 5%. Of the roughly 
225,000 immigranu in the labor force, about 
60% come from the Nordic countries, pri- 
marily from Finland. Immigranu have the 
same rights on the labor market as Swedish 
rttizens. 



Oirrtnt toplea 

During the long economic expansion of the 
1980s, Sweden's labor participation rate 
climbed to its highest level ever. In industry 
and large portions of the public social welfare 
and health care systems, attracting and retain- 
ing qualified employees became a problem. 
New values and attitudes have also helped to 
make the recruitmem situat km more difficult, 
especially in the Stockholm, OOCeborg (Go- 
thenburg) and MalmO metropolitan areas. 

During the 1990s, the age structure of the 
labor force will change^with a decline in the 
number of young adults and a rising number 
of older employees. Because technological 
advances presuppose a wcU-educated labor 
force, training and development of specia- 
lized skills have become factors of strategic 
importance to employers. 

To study and come to gripi with growing 
problems in worklife such as work -related in- 
juries, sick leave and disability pensions, the 
government has appointed a commission on 
the working environment, induding partici- 
pants from both employer and labor organi- 
zations. The commission will focai its work 
on the 400,000 environmentally most difficult 
jobs in Sweden. 

The 1980i have witnessed the development 
of mechanisms for cooperation between na- 
tional employer and labor organizations to 
promote innovation in technology, job sys- 
tems and working environment. They are 
aimed at improving both efficiency and the 
quality of working life at Swedish companies 
and public agencies. Much of this work has 
occurred as part of various development pro- 
grams sponsored by the Work Environment 
Fund and on the basis of the Agreem nt on 
Efficiency and Participation. 

The government has announced a major in- 
come tax reform, to be completed no later 
than 1991 , which would greatly reduce margi- 
nal taxes for *:idividuals. This step is expected 
to have a stimulating effect on the overall 
supply of labor during the 1990s. 

Meanwhile, however, productivity conti- 
nues to grow slowly in Sweden. Productivity 
problems have also been noted in the public 
sector. This has led to public discussion on 
possible reforms in salary systems and on 
whether to allow an expansion of private al- 
ternatives to various types of public services. 
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For further information pfe^se contact: 

The Swedish Embassy or Consulate in your country 

(in the U.S.: The Swedish Information Service. 825 Third Ave., 

New York. N.Y. 10022) 

THE SWEDISH INSTITUTE, r^x 7424, S-10391 Stockholm, Sweden 
Office- Sverigehuset (Sweds.i House). KungsirAdglrden. Stockholm 



